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have power, to so amend the constitution that the weight of
taxation may be shifi^d from those who ... produce wealth to
those who merely appropriate it, so that the monopoly of land
and water may be destroyed... and an end be put to the
shameful state of things which compels men to beg who are
willing to work."6
The Land Reform League worked vigorously in his behalf.
The Democratic party and the new Workingmen's party both
nominated him. With these groups pledged to him, election
seemed assured. At the Workingmen's ratification meeting,
however, he was asked to acknowledge the leadership of the
political boss, Dennis Kearney, and to accept his platform. But
George did not like several planks of the platform and he re-
fused to have any man his master. His independence was stated
so emphatically that the crowd began to hiss. Of course, the
nomination was revoked. George was left with only Democratic
support, and at the polls the Democratic ticket was beaten
soundly. But he had the satisfaction of receiving more votes
than any other candidate of the party.
The George family had now moved to First Street near Har-
rison, the exact spot where the Oakland Bridge now begins.
Reduced circumstances forced them to live simply. Though
there were debts and difficulties to be met and sacrifices to be
made, these things did not touch the happiness which the
Georges found in one another.
The author's work room, though cluttered with books and
papers, was cozy and cheery.7 Three large windows looked out
on the San Francisco hills and the blue bay and on boats of
all kinds and on swirling sea gulls. A large table in the center
served as Henry George's writing desk. Most of his reading or
planning was done as he stretched out on the lounge, although
often, when he was pondering some point, he would pace the
floor or else stand by a window, humming a tune and beating
the rhythm on the pane with his fingers.
The eldest child, Henry Jr., having finished grammar school,
became secretary to his father. Mrs. George helped by checking
the "fair" with the marked copy of the manuscript His friends
were in frequent consultation and gave him their encourage-
ment.
At last, in March, 1879, nearly eighteen months after he had
begun it, the book was finished. He had thought to call it "Must